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that none of his faithful old officers should be
dismissed. Instead they were placed in command
of the fortresses and were given to understand
that their posts were sinecures.

Everything about the Prussian army was com-
plicated and cumbersome. Each officer was in
the habit of taking with him on the march from
one to five extra horses loaded with articles for
his comfort: not only a tent but a bed, a table,
and a chair. There were 32,000 extra horses
with the army that marched out to Jena. Bliicher
had already handed in a report "on lessening the
baggage of the army and removing other hin-
drances to the mobility of the troops." But the
military authorities, the "Upper War Bureau,"
had answered pedantically that "it was better
to have the march combined with a little more
fatigue and then beat the enemy more surely
than to march more easily and be defeated."
Schulenburg, the man who was so anxious that
the Berliners should keep quiet, had formed a
special argument against the lessening of the
number of horses. The nobility, he declared
would be offended and humiliated by any change;
the well-to-do would quit the service and those
who remained would lose a part of their self-
respect. The whole body of officers would fall
in the estimation of the common man "and thus
the finest ornament and greatest advantage of
our army would be lost." The strong feeling
of caste is exemplified in the remark of another